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POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN GERMANY CRITICAL 


Tenseness Prevails as New Reich- 
stag Convenes. Hitler Seeks 
to Oust von Papen - 


TEST FOR DEMOCRACY IS SEEN 


Forces Opposed to Republic 
Likely to Retain Con- 
trol of Reich 


Germany today, a little more than thir- 
teen years after the founding of the repub- 
lic, stands at the crossroads. The eco- 
nomic crisis which last year brought her 
to the brink of ruin has led to an acute 
political crisis. Each succeeding month 
has been filled with developments until 
now a turning point appears to have been 
reached. The democratic form of govern- 
ment, which a few years ago seemed firmly 
established, is threatened with collapse. 
The German people are wondering what 
the future has in store for them. How 
will the republic fare in this, its most cru- 
cial test? 


WHITHER GERMANY? 


As the nation hesitates at the cross- 
roads, it sees several avenues lying open. 
Directly in front is the road which leads to 
military dictatorship, or possibly back to 
monarchy. Along this road stand the pres- 
ent officials of the government, Chancellor 
Franz von Papen and Minister of Defense 
Kurt von Schleicher. They, and the for- 
mer rulers of Germany—the aristocrats, 
the large landowners, the military leaders 
—want the country to abandon democracy 
either for dictatorship or monarchy. They 
have for the moment the support of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. 

Next to this road, and fully as apparent, 
is another which has been paved by a spec- 
tacular figure. Standing squarely in the 
center, Adolf Hitler, with silvery elo- 
quence, beckons the German people to fol- 
low him. Already he has won well over a 
third of them to the cause of his National 
Socialist Party. He wishes to be to Ger- 
many what Mussolini is to Italy, a Fascist 
dictator. His program is vague, but he 
promises action—relief from the distress 
which weighs so heavily upon the country. 
Whether he would be able to carry out his 
promises is another matter. It is enough 
for his present purposes merely to offer 
salvation. 

Over to the side and somewhat narrower 
than the first two is the road leading back 
to democracy. It is along this highway 
that Germany has traveled since the war. 
But to many it has become less and less 
attractive. To them, a republican form of 
government does not, at this moment, seem 
so desirable. Likewise, its chief advocate, 
former Chancellor Briining, is no longer 
so popular. Yet he is ready once more to 
take over the reins of government should 
Germany decide, now or later, to continue 
on the road of democracy. 

Farther in the distance is a road on which 
a great deal of noise is being made. It is 
thronged with groups of Communists, led 
by Ernst Thaelmann, who believe that 
eventually, certainly, Germany will be won 
over to them; that the nation’s destiny is 
communism and a government similar to 
that of Russia. But the bulk of the Ger- 
man people today are not looking in that 
direction. They are well aware of the 

(Concludéd on page 7, column 1) 








DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE 


—Talburt in Washington NEws 


These problems have much to do with the depression and with the German crisis as well. 








The Here and Now—A Modem Concept 


By Charles A. Beard 


The late Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, after serving a term on the New 
York City board of education, complained 
that the interests of the students were 
often lost to sight in the turmoil of politics 
and the dust of disputes over the best 
methods of training. With a gust of laugh- 
ter, he once remarked: ‘When I entered 
upon my duties, I supposed that the 
schools were maintained for the benefit of 
the children; after a year of experience, I 
came to the conclusion that they existed 
for the benefit of the teachers; then at the 
close of my work I discovered that the real 
purpose of the schools was to provide jobs 
for contractors and janitors.” 

Of course, he was joking, but there was 
an element of truth in his lament. Citi- 
zens who support the schools and teachers 
who work in them are older than the pu- 
pils and have the interests and experience 
which come with age. Their minds are 
full of memories connected with the past. 
They usually think that they know what 
the world is in fact. They often have 
fixed theories about its way of working and 
living. And they easily forget that it is 
the future, not the past, in which the boys 
and girls now in schoolrooms must make 
their way amid many unexpected changes 
and problems. 

When I was a boy in Indiana our school- 
room was heated by a big stove and lighted 
by kerosene lamps. There were no electric 
lights in the town, no radios, no automo- 
biles, no movies, no airplanes, no wireless 
telegraphy. My parents did not foresee, 
neither did the teachers, the amazing world 
in which my middle years and old age 
were to be spent. They did not forecast 


the problems of living and citizenship 
which were to confront me, nor discern 
what their nature was to be. In the way 
of teaching equipment we had nothing but 
books from which we recited, supplemented 
by some maps and a crude laboratory for 
physics and chemistry. Emphasis was laid 
all the time on what was already known 
(or supposed to be known), not on things 
then being discovered and done and 
thought—things that were to bring such 
amazing changes in the world in which I 
had to live. The best of my life was to be 
spent in the twentieth century; my class- 
room education looked backward into the 
eighties and seventies, and far beyond. 

Today this old educational outlook is 
being changed. Many teachers, and even 
some historians, have come to see that it 
is the here and now, with the future lying 
ahead, that belong to the children—in 
which the latter must learn and make their 
way. And if education is to help equip 
them for wise and efficient living, for solv- 
ing their problems, for taking leadership 
in their time, it must be kindled with the 
fire of the living present. The past is 
important, to be sure, and only the foolish 
disregard the lessons of human experience 
recorded in the books. But all life is not 
in books, even whole libraries of books. 
Life is going on around us. We are parts 
of it. It is revealed in actions that are 
never described in books—it is made man- 
ifest in the spoken word that is never 
written down, in fleeting newspapers, docu- 
ments, and magazines (from which future 
historians will write the history of our 
time). 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 


NATION-WIDE EFFORT 
MADE TO END SLUMP 


Analysis of Depression Shows Com- 
plexity of Factors Involved 
in Economic Machinery 


CRISES HAVE OCCURRED BEFORE 


Curtailed Purchasing Power 
Throws Production and Con- 
sumption Out of Gear 


The summer of 1932 is ending as it be- 
gan with the economic depression furnish- 
ing the outstanding news of the day. Not 
even the presidential campaign can chase it 
from the headlines. The last week of Au- 
gust witnessed a confusion of events, re- 
ports and rumors, some of them playing 
upon the strings of hope, others adding to 
the burden of anxiety, but nearly all of 
them having to do with the economic crisis 
which for so many months has plagued the 
nation. A conference of business leaders 
from all parts of the United States met 
in Washington on August 26, at the call of 
the president, to consider means whereby 
industry might be stimulated. At the same 
time the despairing farmers of the Middle 
West were blocking the ‘roads leading to 
the cities to prevent the sale of agricultural 
products at ruinous prices. Financial lead- 
ers were encouraged by news from Wall 
Street, for the stock market continued the 
show of strength which had characterized 
it for several weeks. But officials of the 
Federation of Labor pointed a warning 
finger at the 11,000,000 men and women 
who, according to Federation figures, were 
without work. Economic considerations 
dominated politics. The Democrats were 
charging the Hoover administration with 
responsibility for the chaos of the last 
three years, and the Republicans were 
pointing to the work of reconstruction 
which had recently been undertaken. 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT PROBLEM 


One who listens to conversations these 
days is likely to be reminded of Mark 
Twain’s observation that people are always 
talking about the weather, but that nobody 
ever does anything about it. Everyone is 
talking about the depression but few there 
are who even profess to know much about 
it. The general attitude is one of confu- 
sion and bewilderment. ‘How can such 
things be?” is the question one hears on 
every hand. “How can millions go hungry 
while the granaries are overflowing?” 
“How can people suffer for want of the 
necessities of life with the factories filled 
with goods that cannot be sold?” “How 
can it be that want and plenty exist side 
by side?” 

The editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
disclaim any notion that they, or anyone 
else, can answer these questions fully and 
definitely and completely. No economist 
presumes to have spoken the last word 
about the causes, the nature, or the cure 
of depressions. But neither does this pa- 
per wish to dodge the responsibility of ex- 
plaining certain features of the economic 
disorder, and of setting forth as clearly as 
possible what economic science has to say 
as to what is the matter—as to where the 
economic machinery is out of gear and as 
to roads which may lead to recovery. The 
whole subject cannot be treated even 
briefly in a single issue. We shall, how- 
ever, consider different aspects of the de- 
pression in this and later articles. 
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Half the farm incomes (in 
terms of purchasing power) did 
not increase, being as low as be- 
fore the War. The other half in- 
creased only slightly. 

Manufacturing wages were 
lower in 1928 than in 1923. 
Mining wages were lower. 
Transportation wages were 
slightly higher. Building wages 
were higher. Altogether the 
average annual real earnings of 
wage workers probably increased 
no more than 5 per cent from 
1923 to 1928; they increased, 
that is, at the rate of not more 
than one per cent a year. 

At the same time, there was a 
volume of _ unemployment 
throughout these years which 
seemed unduly large for a pros- 
perous period. Manufacturing, 
transportation, mining and agri- 
culture all had far fewer people 
at work in 1928 than in 1923. 
This further limited purchasing 
power. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY (Culver Service) 


“STOCKS DOWN!” 


An incident of the panic of 1857. Economic crises with stock market crashes and other hardships 


have been recurring for more than a century. 


During these years goods of 
all kinds were piling up faster 
and faster, and yet the power 
of the great mass of the peo- 
ple to buy goods was not in- 








The first thing to be considered is that 
there is nothing new about the fact of de- 
pression. If we look back across the years 
of American history we will see that these 
periods of temporary economic breakdown 
have come again and again. A period of 
this kind is called a panic or depression. 
There was one in 1837. Conditions were 
so bad at that time that many farms sold 
for one-fiftieth of their previous value. 
Nine-tenths of all the factories in the east- 
ern states were closed. Most of the indus- 
trial workers were idle. In Philadelphia, 
the historian, James Truslow Adams, tells 
us, from one-half to two-thirds of all the 
clerks were discharged. The lowest point 
in this depression came four years after 
the panic broke, or in 1841. In 1857 there 
was another period of panic and hard 
times. The drawing which you find on 
this page illustrates some of the effects 
which were felt by investors. An even 
worse depression began in 1873 and con- 
tinued for five years. Another depression, 
famous in American history, broke in 1893 
and lasted for three years. A short but 
severe crisis came in 1920. It was fol- 
lowed by a revival of business which lasted 
until the crash of 1929 tumbled us into 
the depression which still bears so heavily 
upon us. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


And is it strange, after all, that our eco- 
nomic machinery should once in a while 
get out of kelter? Our economic world is 
very complex. There are millions of peo- 
ple depending each upon the other. There 
are thousands of occupations. There are 
countless numbers of farming communi- 
ties, of great cities, of states and nations. 
Each depends upon other elements for the 
carrying on of its own business. The 
farmers of Kansas must sell part of their 
wheat to Germany and France, and other 
nations of the world. The clothing manu- 
facturer of New York must get part of his 
supplies from the plains of Australia. The 
American family sitting down to its break- 
fast table uses products which come from 
the ends of the earth. We get along well 
enough so long as trade flows through its 
customary channels, so long as the de- 
mands of the people everywhere remain 
fairly constant, so long as credit is main- 
tained so that loans may be made and paid 
back in the usual way. 


But each must depend for the security 
of his business upon very many factors. 
We must depend upon the normal transac- 
tions of business in many regions of the 
world. We must depend, in other words, 
upon the smooth operation of a very deli- 
cate and complex economic mechanism. 
There are chances that something will 
happen somewhere to prevent the normal 
movement of goods and services and 
credit. There are so many chances that 


barriers of some kind will be erected be- 
tween regions of the world, that there will 
be a change in customary demand, a shift- 
ing of trade routes, or a lack of confidence 
somewhere, making the usual loans and 
business expansions impossible—there -are 


so many chances that this vast and com- 
plex economic machine may get out of gear 
somewhere, that it is not a strange thing 
for this to happen occasionally. 


UNBALANCED PRODUCTION 


But what was it that went wrong in 1929 
so that the channels of trade were stopped 
up and that goods produced could no lon- 
ger be exchanged? How did we come to 
be thrown into a situation where we expe- 
rienced the phenomenon of want and 
plenty? There is no simple answer to this 
question. It is not a case of depression 
coming from some single cause. Many 
factors are involved. We shall discuss sev- 
eral of them from time to time. This 
week we shall explain but one element in 
the situation. During the years following 
the war the owners of capital were making 
a great deal of money. Industrial profits 
were increasing at the rate of about nine 
per cent a year, according to figures com- 
piled by George Soule, an editor of the 
New Republic and author of “A Planned 
Society.” The owners of industry had to 
do something with the money they were 
making. They could not spend a large per 
cent of it for food, or clothing, or automo- 
biles, or other goods which they might con- 
sume. There is a limit to the amount any 
one man can eat or wear, and when one 
has millions to dispose of he is likely to put 
most of it back into his business, or to in- 
vest it in some way. If he saves it—puts 
it into a bank, or lends it—it is probably 
used to finance some business undertaking. 
And so it was during the years before 1929. 
A great part of the savings from profits 
went into the creation of capital; into the 
building of plants or the buying of ma- 
chines, with the result that goods were 
produced in increasing quantities. Busi- 
ness men generally were ex- 
panding their enterprises, each 
one anxious to get as much 
business as he could. The 
production of goods increased, 
as a matter fact, about four 
per cent a year. 


INSUFFICIENT PURCHASING 
POWER 


Who was to buy this in- 
creasing supply of all kinds of 
goods? Not the owners of in- 
dustry, as we have said, be- 
cause in proportion to the 
whole population there is but 
a handful of them and they 
cannot consume a great pro- 
portion of the output of our 
farms and factories. The in- 
creasing quantity of goods 
could be bought only if the 
great mass of the people—the 
farmers and the laborers and 
the salaried men and women— 
were receiving larger incomes 
and were obtaining greater 
power to purchase goods. 
Were they, as a matter of fact, 
securing increased purchasing 
power? The contrary was the 
case, for as Mr. Soule says: 





creasing. At least it was 
not increasing in proportion to the 
increase of goods. The time had to come, 
therefore, when the people would find 
themselves unable to buy as much as the 
factories were producing. It was not a 
case of more being produced than the peo- 
ple wanted or needed. They wanted all 
the radios and automobiles and clothing 
that the factories were turning out, but 
they could not pay for them. And so it 
became more difficult to sell goods. Fac- 
tories began to close down. Prices were 
reduced in order that surpluses might be 
disposed of, and there was curtailing of 
production throwing workers out of em- 
ployment. This still further reduced the 
ability of the public to buy, and then still 
more factories had to close down. So we 
found ourselves going down and down into 
the depths of depression. 


EXTENT OF DEPRESSION 


To what depths of disorder we have de- 
scended is indicated by the following state- 
ment of facts: Between a fourth and a 
fifth of the nation’s workers are jobless, a 
very large share of them living from pub- 
lic or private charity and all of them vic- 
tims of worry and anxiety. The workers 
who are still employed have suffered a 
heavy loss of income. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reports that 
workers employed in the manufacturing 
industries were getting 15.3 per cent less 
per hour in June, 1932, than in June, 1929. 
This is not a full measure of their loss, for 
they were, on the average, working 32.7 
per cent fewer hours per week. At the 
same time the cost of living had fallen 22.2 
per cent, so the purchasing power of the 
workers still employed was 27.3 per cent 
less than before the depression. During 
1931 more than a tenth of all the banks of 





the nation closed their doors, and property 
values everywhere have shrunk since 1929, 
in some cases to but a fraction of the 
former levels. 


OTHER FACTORS 


If there had been some kind of planning 
organization during the years following the 
war, to look over the situation and advise 
industrial establishments to produce some- 
what more slowly, to put less of the sur- 
plus profits back into the expansion of 
their plants and to distribute more of the 
product of industry as wages so that pur- 
chasing power might keep pace with pro- 
duction, things would have been different— 
especially if some plan had been devised 
whereby farm income could have been in- 
creased. But we do not have that kind of 
industrial planning. Some people think we 
should. Others think it would get us into 
more trouble than it would help us out of. 
The majority of Americans, rightly or 
wrongly, take this view. They think that 
the best results in the long run will come 
through allowing each producer, each capi- 
talist, to produce whatever he sees fit in 
whatever amounts he thinks best, without 
advice or interference. Whether or not 
the majority is wise in taking this position 
is another question which requires sepa- 
rate consideration. 

We have not told the whole story of the 
depression, by any means. Many other 
factors are involved. This depression dif- 
fers from the others that we have had in 
certain important respects. There was, for 
example, an agricultural depression during 
the years before the crash, and the fact 
of this agricultural crisis has affected the 
nature of the whole economic situation. 
Then, too, a number of influences set in 
motion by the World War have affected, 
and still affect, present-day industrial con- 
ditions. But these questions we must re- 
serve until later. 


REFERENCES: A wealth of periodical 
material dealing with the depression has ap- 
peared. We are citing none of these refer- 
ences, as a selection may easily be made from 
The Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 
The following books are recommended: 


Business Cycles: The Problem and _ its 
Setting. By Wesley C. Mitchell (1927). A 
comprehensive study of the recurrent periods 
of crisis by the outstanding authority in the 
field. 


Recovery: The Second Effort. By Sir 
Arthur Salter. A scholarly statement of the 
relation of the war and the resulting inter- 
national situation to the depression. 


America Faces the Future. By Charles A. 
Beard (editor). A collection of plans for a 
better and safer economic order. 


A Planned Society. By George Soule. A 
criticism of the pre-depression economic order 
and an argument for planning. 


The Crisis of Capitalism in America. By 
M. J. Bonn. A German economist examines 
American trends. 


Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced 
World. By A. H. Hansen. A careful analysis 
of conditions which led to depression. 
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DUTCH CHILDREN JUST OUT OF SCHOOL 


The teacher of this group, shown on the left, is one of our correspondents in Holland. 








Foreign Correspondence 


An important feature of the work of 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, as those who 
are familiar with it know, is the encourage- 
ment of foreign correspondence among its 
readers. After the new school year is well 
under way and the work of class organiza- 
tion is completed, we will present to all 
teachers using the paper a plan by which 
their students may come into correspond- 
ence with young people of similar age in 
foreign countries. We estimate that 25,000 
readers of the Civic Education Service 
publications were brought last year into 
correspondence with foreign friends. At 
the same time that we make it possible 
for our readers to engage in international 
correspondence, the members of our own 
staff here in Washington are corresponding 
with a hundred or more men and women 
in twenty different countries. Among our 
correspondents abroad are persons of all 
classes—editors, professors, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, manufacturers, farmers and la- 
borers. We write to these friends abroad 
in order that we may gain a pesonal ac- 
quaintance with them and with conditions 
in foreign countries—conditions which we 
could not understand save by such intimate 
and personal communication. Each week 
we carry excerpts from these letters in 
order that our readers may have the bene- 
fit of observations which come from differ- 
ent parts of the world. 





Here is an interesting comment from one 
of our correspondents in Holland, a young 
woman who teaches in an Amsterdam 
teachers college: 


The school is situated three quarters of an 
hour’s walk from my house. I always walk 
part of it in the morning and the whole way 
at four. For lunch, which I take at home, 
I use trams. I daren’t bicycle any longer as 
the streets are so very busy. You know that 
three fourths of the population of Amsterdam 
do everything on bicycles. Our streets are 
chockful of them, especially at the busy hours, 
12 at noon and between 5 and 6 p. m. So 
my school takes me from 8 to 5 every day, 
when I have full hours. A very busy time is 
in store for me, as we have final examina- 
tions. Then I have to correct 75 translations 
—English, Dutch, all the same, it is such 
dreadful work. It ought to be forbidden. I 
prefer 150 hours of teaching. Then we have 
three meetings a week all during the month 
of June and the beginning of July, which 
means never a free Saturday afternoon during 
the finest part of the year! Don’t you pity 
me? For the rest I like my work very much. 
We have a very nice and pleasant director, 
who is a great authority on geography. He 
was the teacher of our princess Juliana. We 
have a staff of about 20 teachers, mostly 
men teachers, only a few ladies for needle- 
work, of course, and gymnastics for the girls, 
and one for French. Is it true that in America 
most of the teaching is in the hands of 
women? I don’t think this a healthy sign. 
Is the salary too low for the men? 





A young man in Birmingham, England, 
tells of the educative work of a youth 
group of the League of Nations Union. We 
have nothing like this movement in the 
United States. The young people who be- 
long to it are organized for the purpose of 
gaining information about international 


economic and political problems, and of 
influencing public opinion along what they 
conceive to be intelligent lines. The or- 
ganization also has a social side, the mem- 
bers associating together for the purpose 
of enjoyment as well as for improvement 
of world conditions. Our correspondent 
says, in part: 


I am writing to you before going to Geneva 
because there will probably be far too much 
to tell you afterwards to get it into one letter. 

I should like to tell you about the group 
with which I am going to Geneva. This is 
the Youth Group of the League of Nations 
Union, of which we have a branch in Bir- 
mingham which started at the beginning of 
this year. The Youth Group seeks to band to- 
gether all young people between the ages of 
16 and 30 who are interested in the estab- 
lishment of peace in the world; in furthering 
the work of the League of Nations and the 
closer international codperation of nations to 
overcome the enormous difficulties of the 
world. We feel that by having our own or- 
ganization distinct from the main branches of 
the Union, with our own officers, finance and 
methods of education and propaganda, we 
shall have better and freer opportunities for 
the expression of our ideals and aims, and 
shall be able to make a more direct appeal 
to the youth of the country to rally to our 
cause and campaign. 





Our letters come not only from the lead- 
ing countries of Europe, but from out-of- 
the-way parts of the world. A young 
teacher in the island of Malta writes to us 
of the language difficulties suffered by his 
people. Until lately three languages were 
taught in the schools—English, Italian, and 
the native Maltese. The common people, 
the workers, who could afford no special 
language training, however, were unable to 
get more than a smattering of 
the foreign languages, espe- 
cially Italian. Yet they might 
be tried in courts where Ital- 
ian was spoken. During the 
last few weeks the British gov- 
ernment, which holds Malta as 
a colony, has abolished Italian 
in the courts. Our corre- 
spondent gives this informa- 
tion about his people: 


The population of Malta 
(about 300,000) consists mainly 
of native Maltese; but besides 
those there are the men of the 
army and navy (several thou- 
sands) and a considerable “float- 
ing” or tourist population. The 
number of Italians here is very 
negligible; they are to be found 
mainly at the hotels (as tour- 
ists), at the consulates and ship- 
ping agencies, and, occasionally, 
as cloth merchants. The native 
Maltese have absolutely nothing 
to do with the Greeks. The in- 
habitants of the island before the 
Christian era were Phoenicians; 
our present language is very sim- 
ilar to the old Phoenician. In 
fact, there is hardly any differ- 
ence. But the subsequent con- 
quests by many Latin powers 
have all helped to make the Mal- 
tese of today very similar in 
habits, etc. to the Italians. 
However, that is no pretence (as 
the Nationalists choose to make 
it) why we should tolerate a 
foreign tongue in our courts. 


And here is an amusing explanation of a 
Maltese custom: 


Now comes the much-discussed question of 
goats in Malta. The average Britisher more 
often than not brands the Maltese as a back- 
ward and dirty people for permitting the 
milkman to roam about town with his herd. 
But this is a positively false accusation, for 
in demanding that the goats be milked at 
their very doors, they ought to be praised 
rather than despised. For, if one would only 
take the trouble to inquire, one would find 
out that they do this to ensure that their 
milk is unadulterated. And that is something 
well worth the praise of anybody. 





It is natural that our German friends 
should have a great deal to say about 
politics, for the political disputes in Ger- 
many are very bitter. Those who write 
to us are rather evenly divided between the 
Hitlerites and the opponents of the Nazis. 
Among those who oppose Hitler is a retired 
captain who has this to say of the Nazi 
program: 


So far as I can see, Hitler and his crowd 
have no practical plan, a plan that can bring 
Germany out of the economic depression. In 
fact, I believe that should the unforeseen 
happen and Hitler and his party get the ab- 
solute majority, it would mean a catastrophe 
for Germany because then the foreign loans 
would be withdrawn and Germany crippled 
financially. Then Hitler, as we all know, is 
in the pay of big capital and his aim is to 
destroy the workingmen’s unions and do away 
with the social laws, insurance, etc., such as 
sick benefit, old age and out-of-work insur- 
ance, so as to give to the big industries cheap 
labour and thus permit Germany to undersell 
her competitors in the markets of the world. 
Opposed to this we have the best working- 
man’s organizations in the world and I doubt 
very much whether these will quietly stand 
by and see the results of more than half a 
century’s work destroyed. 


PROGRESS IN SPAIN 








Does a change of government greatly 
affect the conditions of a people? This 
question is often asked and cynics are in- 
clined to shake their heads. But the Span- 
ish revolution appears to have shown pos- 
itive results in certain directions. The 
Manchester Guardian reports that as much 
has been done for primary education since 
the establishment of the republic a little 
over a year ago as was done in the last 32 
years of the monarchist régime. The new 
government has opened 7,000 schools and 
3,000 more are in process of construction. 
Probably half the Spanish people were illit- 
erate at the time of the revolution, and the 
government is working hard to correct that 
situation. Traveling libraries and traveling 
musical and theatrical companies for the 
benefit of the peasantry are further evi- 
dences of educational reform in the new 
republic. These enterprises have been en- 
trusted to special educational missions 
which carry on their work in the Span- 
ish villages. 








SMILES 











THOUGHTS AND | 





As a rule, the man or woman who happens 
to have a philosophical basis and has given 
real thought to the matter under discussion 
becomes a sort of teacher. —Abbé Dimnet 





How to torture a geography student: Ex- 
plain how Roosevelt of New York leads the 
West’s revolt against Eastern domination as 
represented by Hoover of California. 

—New YorKER 





A Columbia psychologist says men generally 
do things in a larger way than women. Of 
course. Who ever heard of a Broadway gold- 
digger hitting the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for eight million? 

—Detroit News 





Youth has triumphed again. Fourteen 
ranch employees recently were sent to the 
hospital after having eaten spinach. Young- 
sters will make the most of the episode. 

—Pasadena Post 





To understand any problem, I have to 
know how it came to be a problem. 
—Grover Cleveland 





Mayor Cermak says no more gangster 
movies are to be shown in Chicago, maybe 
on the theory that people should not be called 
on to pay for entertainment they can get 
for nothing. —Indianapolis Star 





President Hoover has called a big confer- 
ence of business leaders for August 26. It will 
be held in the Blue room—New York Sun 





There is a debate in England as to whether 
a jot is larger than a tittle. What an ex- 
cellent issue that would make in our cam- 
paign. —Wichita EAacLe 





A French scientist says the hatless fad 
promotes mental disorders, which is a novel 
view to take on the matter. The popular as- 
sumption at first was that it was an effect 
instead of a cause. —Kansas City Star 





When it comes to improving the condition 
of the farmer by cutting crop production in- 
sects know more than statesmen. 

—Waterburg Evening DEMOCRAT 





“Tt is well to forget our cares,” said Hi Ho, 
the sage of Chinatown. “Yet a mariner 
should not go to sleep during a gale.” 

—Washington STAR 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Getulio Vargas 
(hay’tool-yo var’gas—a as in art}, Sao Paulo 
(sow pow’lo—ow as in how), Rio de Janeiro 
(ree’o day ha-nay’ro), Chapin (chay’pin), 
Kurt von Schleicher (koort fon schli‘kher—i 
as in time), Franz von Papen (frahnts fon 
pah’pen), Heinrich Briining (hine’rikh breun’- 
ing—e and u pronounced simultaneously), 
Weimar (vi’mar—i as in time), von Hinden- 
burg (fon hin’den-boorg), Mussolini (moos’- 
so-lee’nee), Hofbraus (hof’brows—o as in go, 
ow as in how), Ernst Thaelmann (ehrnst 
tay’el-mahn), Silesia (si-lee’shi-a), Beuthen 
(boy’ten). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


ERY important news comes this week 

from the Middle West where bodies 
of farmers have organized for the purpose 
of preventing the marketing of their crops. 
The National Farmers Holiday Association 
called a strike of agricultural producers 
early this month. The activities of the 
organization were at first confined to Iowa, 
but the movement now has spread to a 
number of states. Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Nebraska, have been under block- 
ade for several days with the farmers 
picketing the roads leading into the cities 
to prevent the transportation of supplies 
from the farms. The dairymen of Wis- 
consin are considering the possibility of 
stopping their operations. 

This is the first serious protest the 
farmers have made during the long years 
of the agricultural depression. Hard times 
came to the farmers, it will be remem- 
bered, immediately after the war, and they 
did not share in the prosperity of “the 
roaring twenties.” They have seen farm 
prices fall far below the pre-war level. 
Their incomes have vanished. Their farms, 
by the hundreds of thousands, have been 
sold for mortgages which could not be 
paid. Today they find wheat selling at a 
quarter of a price which might reasonably 
be called fair. During all these years they 
have complained, but have not acted. They 
have called for relief, but have quietly ac- 
cepted the situation when it did not come. 
They have voted as usual. One of the re- 
markable facts of the past decade has been 
the absence of a militant agrarian move- 
ment. 

What the farmers hope to gain by the 
withholding of their products from the 
market now is not clear. This farmers’ 
strike may be compared with the forcible 
shutting down of oil production in Okla- 
homa and Texas a year ago, but the two 
situations are quite dissimilar. The oil 
companies stopped, not the sale of oil, but 
the production of it. They created scar- 
city. The farmers are not stopping the 
production of their goods. They are merely 


undertaking to stop the sale. This does 
not create scarcity of the product. Even 
though certain communities may be obliged 
to go without wheat and milk and vegeta- 
bles and fruit for a while, the supply of 
these commodities will not be diminished. 
They will still hang over the market, and 
prices, it appears, will be depressed until 
a demand is found for the goods that are 
produced. 

It may be that the farmers are looking 
for political rather than economic results. 
They have long held that they have not 
had a fair deal in American politics. They 
contend that manufacturers depending 
upon the home market have had govern- 
mental relief in the form of the tariff. 
They have been sheltered from competition 
by a tax upon imports from their foreign 
competitors. Laborers, say the farmers, 
have been sheltered by immigration laws 
which prevent the coming of foreign 
workers, but industries like agriculture, 
which depend largely upon the export of 
their products, have not had governmental 
assistance. The farmers have formulated 
legislative programs, but these have not 
been enacted into law. The farmers may 
think that by carrying on strikes and hurt- 
ing the public they will call attention to 
the agricultural problem, that they will 
force the public to take account of their 
grievances. Organized labor has in times 
past used these tactics. Organized business 
has known how to secure favors by 
threatening the pub- 
lic that calamity will 
result if the favors 
are not given. Per- 
haps the farmers 
have in mind a simi- 
lar coercive game. 


a) 
INCE Roy D. 
Chapin took 





over his duties as 
secretary of com- 
merce, he has de- 
voted the major part 
of his time to the 
preparation of the conference of business 
and industrial leaders which began last 
Friday. While the conference was called 
at the instance of the president, all the 
details were left to Mr. Chapin. 

The meeting of last week brought to- 
gether what was probably the most power- 
ful group of financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial leaders in the country. From every 
section of the country they were recruited. 
Twelve separate committees, one from 
each of the twelve districts of the Federal 
Reserve System, were united in an effort 
to work out a nation-wide plan of break- 
ing the back of the depression. 

During the past three months, these 
committees have been perfecting their or- 
ganization, compiling data and making gen- 
eral preparations for a codrdinated line of 
attack. The first of the groups was or- 
ganized in New York City on May 19, 

under the chairmanship of Owen 
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D. Young. They have been seek- 
ing to bring the commercial banks 
and industrial concerns into closer 
contact. They have been trying 
to direct the attention of bankers 
to available channels for their 
surplus funds in order to stimu- 
late business activity and increase 
employment. 

This movement started inde- 
pendently of the government. The 
organization of the New York 
committee was the first attempt 
on the part of business leaders to 
take concerted action in coping 
with the economic situation. 
President Hoover immediately 
lent his support and urged that 
similar groups be brought to- 
gether in other sections of the 
country. The conference of last 
week marked the successful com- 
pletion of these organization 
plans. 


SF ) 
EMBERS of the British 











IF NATURE JOINS THE FARM STRIKE 


Brown in New York HERALD-TRIBUNB 


Empire, after a_ trade 
conference of a month’s duration, 
completed their work at Ottawa 





on August 20. Twelve separate 
commercial agreements were 
signed. Seven of these were be- 
tween Great Britain and the do- 
minions. The others were between 
the different dominions. A gen- 
eral treaty providing for an all- 
around lowering of tariffs within 
the British Empire, for which 
many of the delegates had hoped 
and striven, was not a product of 
the Ottawa negotiations. In this 
respect, the parley was not 
crowned with the highest degree 
of success. 

But the agreements are likely 
to have far-reaching consequences 
upon the future trade relations of 
the British Empire, for they mark 
the opening of a new stage in the 
economic history of those nations. 
The greatest change is to be 
found in the case of Great Britain 














because, by the terms of her 
treaties with the dominions, she 


THERE’S DRY LAND SOMEWHERE 
—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








digresses from a policy which has 
been traditional for nearly a century—free 
entry for all foodstuffs and raw materials. 
These products will be permitted to enter 
duty free if they are imported from the 
dominions, but if they come from foreign 
nations, they must pay an import duty. 
Thus, wheat from Canada and Australia 
will be exempted from paying the duty 
collected on wheat from the United States, 
Argentina, or other countries. 

The dominions, in return for these con- 
cessions by Great Britain, have agreed to 
grant additional advantages on their mar- 
kets to goods manufactured in Britain. In 
some instances, they will allow the manu- 
factured goods to enter duty free while 
similar goods imported from other coun- 
tries must pay a tax. In other cases, 
British goods will have to pay an import 
tax, but it will be much lower than the 
tax on foreign goods. Canada alone has 
agreed to grant such treatment to 220 
different articles of British origin. 

To Americans in particular the outcome 
of the Ottawa conference is of extreme 
importance. United States trade, both 
with Great Britain and with the domin- 
ions, will be affected by the new trend of 
imperial trade. Our foodstuffs and raw 
materials will encounter new obstacles in 
competing with the dominions on British 
markets, and our manufactured goods will 
be obliged to meet new competition on 
dominion, particularly Canadian, markets. 


SF) 


HE issues of the presidential cam- 

paign are beginning to take form. 
Only a beginning has been made, for the 
points of conflict between the two parties 
with respect to many urgent problems have 
not been clarified. The general tactics of 
the campaign have been indicated, how- 
ever, first by the acceptance speech of 
President Hoover on August 11, and sec- 
ond, by Governor Roosevelt’s address of 
August 20, which was in the nature of a 
reply to the president. 

President Hoover’s position may be 
characterized as that of a thoughtful and 
determined conservative. He believes that 
the conduct of industry in the past has 
been along essentially sound principles. He 
does not favor governmental interference 
with industry, except in case of emergency. 
He sanctions governmental assistance such 
as that offered industry by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, only as a tem- 
porary measure. He opposes fundamental 
changes in our economic system, and de- 
fends the course of his administration in 
dealing with the depression. 

Governor Roosevelt has not taken issue 
with the chief features of the president’s 
conservative program. He has not called 
for a decidedly enlarged program of gov- 
ernmental regulation of business. He has 
not questioned the essential soundness of 
the principles upon which American in- 
dustry has operated. He has, however, 
attacked the Hoover administration’s 
handling of problems incident to the de- 
pression. He said in his address: 


I sum up the history of the present ad- 
ministration in four sentences. First, it en- 
couraged speculation and overproduction 
through its false economic policies. Second, 


it attempted to minimize the crash and mis- 
led the people as to its gravity. Third, it 
erroneously charged the cause to other nations 
of the world. And, finally, it refused to 
recognize and correct the evils at home which 
had brought it forth; it delayed relief; it 
forgot reform. 


Mr. Roosevelt advanced nine points 
which he held essential to the protection 
of the financial resources of the people. 
This program had to do with reforms in 
banking and in the processes under which 
foreign loans are made. The Democratic 
candidate’s plans for immediate relief of 
the unemployed and for the immediate 
stimulation of business have not yet been 
made public. 

Fm) 

N CONFORMITY with a provision of 
the relief act passed during the closing 
day of Congress, the names of all concerns 
which have borrowed funds from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
amounts they have received were made 
public last week. The report, issued by 
the clerk of the House of Representatives, 
covered the last ten days of July, and 
showed that almost $50,000,000 were ad- 

vanced during that period. 

A total of 437 borrowers received fi- 
nancial assistance from this huge govern- 
ment agency during that time, according 
to the report. By far, the greatest sum 
went to banks and trust companies. They 
received more than $30,000,000. Rail- 
roads, building and loan associations, in- 
surance companies, live stock credit cor- 
porations, agricultural credit corporations 
were included in the list of borrowers. The 
state of Illinois received a loan of $3,000,- 
000 to care for its destitute. 


a) 


REVOLUTION in Brazil, which be- 
gan more than eight weeks ago, was 
still in progress last week. Week after 
week, the federal troops have made des- 
perate, but unsuccessful, attempts to bring 
the rebels to terms. On August 23, one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest of battles in 
its history came to an end with the 10,000 
troops of the government victorious but 
unable to regain control of the state of 
Sao Paulo which the rebels seized in July. 
While the rebellion has made consider- 
able headway in other states of Brazil, it 
has largely been confined to Sao Paulo. 
In that region, the rebels are said to have 
organized an army of some 15,000 men, 
most of whom were formerly members of 
the federal army but who joined in the at- 
tempt to overthrow the government at the 
outbreak of the insurrection. 

The entire movement in Brazil is a pro- 
test against the government of President 
Getulio Vargas. The Paulistans have re- 
peatedly demanded that the head of the 
government in Rio de Janeiro relinquish 
his dictatorship and restore the country to 
a constitutional basis. Seeing that their 
demands were unheeded, they took up arms 
against the central government, and within 
a short time had the Sao Paulo government 
in their hands. The holding of this stra- 
tegic section has given them a decided ad- 
vantage in warding off the attacks of the 
federal forces. 
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WITH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


e read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time-—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





6 E CANNOT help observing that 

all serious conversations gravitate 
towards philosophy,” says ABBE ERNEST 
Dimnet in the introduction to his very 
thoughtful book “WHat We Live By’—a 
book which we have reviewed in these col- 
umns and which we commend heartily to 
all our readers. He continues: 


Whatever we may declare is our opinion 
about life and death, morals or religion, mar- 
riage and love, if anybody present unexpect- 
edly shows more knowledge of the literature 
of the question than we possess, or if he goes 
back to general principles, we are surprised 
and perhaps—O supreme mortification !— 
silenced. Intellect has entered where mere 
emotionalism, a moment before, was disport- 
ing itself, and it takes all the folly of the 
foolish, after that, to plunge in again with a 
silly “let me tell you what I think about 
this.” 


During the next few weeks emotionalism 
will be “disporting itself” in arguments and 
conversations dealing with the presidential 
campaign. Here is a fine chance for any 
intelligent person to give a refreshing turn 
to some of these discussions by preparing 
himself to speak on a few outstanding cur- 
rent problems with exact knowledge and 
with thoughtful understanding. One cannot 
develop a ripened political philosophy in a 
few days or weeks, but he may acquire a 
considerable amount of information con- 
cerning certain public questions. He can- 
not read many books on the issues of the 
day, but he can become acquainted with a 
number of able magazine articles dealing 
with party questions. One who wishes to 
make a few intelligent contributions to po- 
litical conversations may at least turn to 
the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
and select the best available analyses of 
those problems which are most frequently 
debated in public and private discussions. 


C$ 


If we were making out a list of articles 
to be read by someone who wished to par- 
ticipate intelligently in political conversa- 
tions during the coming weeks, we would 
place high on the list “OuR WHISPERING 
CAMPAIGNS,” by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, 
in the September Harper’s. Mr. ADAMs, 
who is one of the finest teachers of poise 
in the whole historical profession, discusses 
the prevalence of slanderous gossip di- 
rected against candidates—gossip which 
does not get into the press to any consid- 
erable extent, but which is peddled from 
ear to ear, generally as “inside informa- 
tion.” This is an old, old trick, this retailing 


of scandalous stories about aspirants for 
office. If you read what Mr. ADAMS 
has to say about it, you will be in a less 
credulous mood when whispered stories 
concerning Hoover or Roosevelt reach 
your ears. 


<m 


The best substitute we have seen lately 
for a trip to the land of the Soviets is 
WaALpo FRANK’s “DAWN IN Russ1a” (New 
York: Scribner’s. $2.25). The author, 
who is well known for his analyses of na- 
tional characteristics, particularly for his 
series of essays, “Our America” and “The 
Rediscovery of America,” spent some 
time in Russia, and in his new book he 
gives his impressions of what he saw and 
heard. We do not have the idea as we 
read these pages that Mr. FRANK is trying 
to prove anything about Russia. He is 
neither pro-Soviet nor anti-Soviet. He 
tells what he sees, and makes a number of 
thoughtful and philosophical observations 
about his experiences. 

These are vivid pictures which he 
draws—pictures of courts of law at work, 
without the entanglements of technicalities 
and precedents; of the factory kitchens 
where the people of the community dine; 
of the office where marriage licenses and 
divorces ate obtained merely for the ask- 
ing; of the spacious apartments formerly 
occupied by the wealthy, now divided 
among the workers, a room to a family. 
After having presented this series of ob- 
servations of life in Leningrad, the Volga, 
and Moscow, Mr. FRANK closes with a 
chapter called “Meditation on the Atlan- 
tic,” in which he answers questions about 
conditions in Russia and comes to certain 
conclusions regarding the program of the 
Communists. 

This book is a little too reflective, too 
philosophical, too difficult in spots, for 
younger high school students. Better 
equipped students in the schools, and es- 
pecially teachers and other adult readers, 
will find it one of the best of recent com- 
mentaries on the Russian experiment. 


Cw 


A balanced diet of reading should in- 
clude the fanciful, the imaginative, the ad- 
venturous, as well as the sober and the in- 
formative. And so we call to the attention 
of our readers a new book by JoHN 
Bucuan, “THE GAP IN THE CURTAIN” 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). 
Mr. BucHan’s earlier works cover a fairly 
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wide range. They include first-rate his- 
torical writings, such as “A History of 
the Great War,” stories of international 
intrigue, such as “The Three Hostages” 
and “Green Mantle,’ and thrilling ad- 
venture, for example, “John Macnab” and 
better still, “The Thirty-nine Steps.” 
Now comes “THE GAP IN THE CURTAIN,” 
quite an unusual story. A number of 
fairly prominent Englishmen meet at a 
house party, and as a result of an experi- 
ment conducted by a scientist who has 
mastered a new theory of time, they are 
enabled to get glimpses of a copy of the 
London Times as it will appear a year 
hence. Then comes the dramatically in- 
teresting story of how they undertake to 
shape their lives during the next year in ac- 
cordance with the fragments of advance 
information of coming events which they 
have received. You may well imagine what 
a story-teller like John Buchan can 
make out of a situation such as this. 

“Tue GAP IN THE CuRTAIN” is not the 
greatest of the BucHAN books, but it is a 
diverting story. Perhaps, after you read 
it, you will get hold of a copy of “THE 
Turee Hostaces.” After that we have 
an idea that you will be a confirmed 
Bucwan fan. 


> Sy 


Mrs. Marion NicHott Rawson has 
made a fine contribution to the study of 
early New England institutions and cus- 
toms in her new book “From HERE TO 
YENDER” (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.75). You may have read her “When 
Antiques Were Young” last year. The 
new book continues these studies. There 
are most interesting chapters on the old 
roads and trails, the coaches and carriages, 
the taverns, the beds, the peddlers, and 
dozens of other institutions or customs of 
colonial New England. The 
concluding chapter on ‘Short 
Cuts” describes the forms of 
speech and the sayings which 
were current, and gives a long 
list of old saws and colloquial- 
isms, many of which are still 
heard and which had their 
origin on the farms or in the 
shops of those early New Eng- 
land days. Pictures such as 
these will lend vividness and 
interest to the study of early 
American history. 


Cw 


Stuart CHASE, author of 
“Men and Machines,” ‘Mexico 
—A Study of Two Americas” 
and other social and economic 
studies, has prepared a criti- 
cism of our economic machin- 
ery and its workings, together 
with a plan whereby recurrent 
economic crises may” ‘be 
avoided and we may have a 
more stable society. The book 
is appropriately called “A 
New Dea” (New York: 
Macmillan Company. $2.00). 

Mr. CHASE describes the in- 
dividualistic laissez-faire the- 
ory under which business de- 
velopments have in the main 
been left without social con- 


trol. He argues that this system has 
broken down in practice. He describes 
expansive developments of “the Roaring 
Twenties” and the crash which followed. 
He tells why he thinks that an inflation of 
the currency offers the best chance for re- 
covery from the depression, and he de- 
scribes a somewhat detailed scheme by 
which a more stable economic order may 
be built. 


WO Co) 


If you would like to travel vicariously 
with an intelligent, observant, good-hu- 
mored Englishman as he makes his way 
from village to village with his Punch and 
Judy show, read WALTER WILKINSON’s 
“PUPPETS IN YORKSHIRE” (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.00). 
You will find this a really delightful book, 
with its character sketches of English 
farmers and villagers, with its descriptions 
of old towns and beautiful country roads. 
You will learn much about England and 
about English people, not the least inter- 
esting of whom is the author himself. 


C$ 


Which class of people, the poorer or the 
wealthy, have the more dependable politi- 
cal judgment? Which are the better 
poised? The Baltimore Sun, without pre- 
suming to answer that question, throws out 
this editorial comment which may be taken 


as a small, but not conclusive, bit of evi- 
dence: 


There has been considerable philosophizing 
over the strange fact that the citizenry of 
New York City seem to take such keen de- 
light in Mayor James J. Walker. Every new 
evidence of his high jinks and dubious associ- 
ation has been the signal for a new outburst 
of applause, and the moral drawn from this 
has customarily been that it all goes to show 
that democracy is a failure and the sovereign 
“— a composite gull. 

ew days ago Mr. O’Ren of the S illwa 
reported the results of researches by ; a 
to New York, who declared that she found 
among lowly and hard-working people a dis- 
tinct aversion from the Mayor’s cavortings 
while among people with Park avenue ad- 
dresses she found wide approval of Jimmie 
as the life of the party and an “amusing” fel- 
low. This view is supported by George Creel 
in an article on “The Boy Friend” in Col- 
lier’s, in which Mr. Creel writes: “Highbrows 
console themselves with the conviction that 
his appeal is confined to the lowbrows and 
the Hofbraus. This is where they make a 
mistake. At the very time when Judge Sea- 
bury was touching off his heaviest artillery, 
great industrialists and famous financiers sat 
with Jimmie at luncheons and dinners, roaring 
with joy over his jests, and even hugging him 
m a transport of affection.” 
C92) 

_ The Outlook, which suspended publica- 
tion some time ago, is to be revived under 
the name of “The New Outlook,” the first 
issue of which will appear on September 
25. It will be a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the discussion of public problems, 
and its editor will be Alfred E. Smith. 

The old Outlook had a long and honora- 
ble career. It was founded in 1855 by 
Henry Ward Beecher as an undenomina- 
tional religious weekly, giving attention 
to public affairs. For many years its 
editor was Lyman Abbot, a Unitarian min- 
ister, who won wide renown for his spirited 
and, on the whole, liberal political posi- 
tions. From 1909 until the outbreak of 
the war Theodore Roosevelt was a con- 
tributing editor to the magazine. 
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ITH the opening of the year’s work 
this fall thousands of students of 
American history, and of modern history 
as well, will turn to the familiar but ever 
absorbing story of discov- 


Dawn ery and exploration. The 
ab an exploits of Columbus, of 
pear Magellan, of Raleigh and 


Frobisher, the later coloni- 
zation of the Spanish, the 
French and the English—all these are in- 
teresting enough if considered by them- 
selves alone. They take on a new and 
dramatic meaning if looked upon as the 
opening chapter of a bit of human history, 
the final chapter of which is perhaps just 
now being written. These discoverers, ex- 
plorers and colonizers were the forerun- 
ners in a great migratory movement. The 
events of the early sixteenth century 
ushered in the modern period of migration 
—a period which has extended from that 
date until the second decade of the 
twentieth century. It seems that this 
epoch in world history is now closing. We 
who now stand at the end of an epoch look 
back across the centuries and see the be- 
ginning of the era in that first onsurging of 
European peoples across the stormy and 
terrifying waters of the Atlantic to shores 
of the new lands in the West. 


It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
the great migrations which began in the 
sixteenth century and were halted in the 

twentieth were the first 


The movements of mankind 
Goo upon the face of the earth. 

Pe In the dark and unreported 
Migrations 


ages of a savage past, 
tribesmen moved across the 
hills and valleys taking new lands and 
sometimes displacing populations. The 
dawn of history saw Semitic wanderers 
from the deserts of the East settling in 
that thin strip of territory which was later 
to be known as the Holy Land. The 
restless Greeks peopled the shores of the 
Black Sea. They established colonies in 
Asia Minor, in Northern Africa, in the 
Italian peninsula, and on the western 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Later the 
Germanic hosts swept down from the north 
in a great barbarian invasion of the Roman 
Empire. In the Middle Ages 
there were movements of popula- 
tion, such as the Crusades and 
the thrusts of Teutonic peoples 
into the territories of the Slavs. 
But the modern migration has 
been different in form and effect. 
Walter F. Willcox says of it, in 
his introduction to the compre- 
hensive study of “International 
Migrations” made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search: 


The voyages of discovery in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century 
closed what has been called the in- 
land sea period and opened the 
oceanic period of history. In so 
doing they opened the modern mi- 
gratory epoch in which we live. 
Man had always, to be sure, been 
a migratory animal, but in earlier 
centuries his migrations moved 
mainly overland, or across land- 
locked seas. . . . The oceanic period, 
or modern migratory epoch, has 
been characterized, unlike its pred- 
ecessors, by changes of residence 
occurring increasingly, and at last 
predominantly, over the water. 
Oceans had been barriers; gradually 
they became highways. The early 


migrants of this period were mainly 
Europeans; later, Africans and Asi- 
atics swelled the ranks. . . . Man’s 
new power to traverse the oceans 
almost at will disturbed the previ- 
ous equilibrium between him and 
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his surroundings, and especially between dif- 
ferent human groups, and started currents of 
migration which grew in volume and spread 
from area to area until the second decade of 
the present century. Associated with these 
migrations was the great and accelerating in- 
crease in the population of the earth, most of 
which was beyond the reach of statistical 
observation, but which probably resulted in 
quadrupling the earth’s population since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It was 
not until the twentieth century that the in- 
crease showed any signs of slackening. 


Mr. Willcox goes on to show that as a 
result of the migrations of the sixteenth, 


seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and 

early twentieth centuries, 
Some one-eleventh of the earth’s 
Population population consists of Eu- 
Effects ropeans by blood who now 


live outside that continent. 
Between one and a half and 
two times as many people of European 
blood now live outside Europe as lived in 
Europe at the time the migrations began. 
Three-fifths of all these Europeans living 
beyond the confines of the European con- 
tinent are in the United States. It is 
probably true, however, that the popula- 
tion of Europe is as great today as it 
would have been if not a soul had mi- 
grated to other lands. Population has 
tended to keep pace with the means of 
subsistence. At any given time Europe 
has been able to sustain a population of 
a given number according to the standards 
of living then demanded. When a few 
millions left the European continent, in- 
creasing numbers took up the slack and 
maintained the population at the old 
figures. 

It is likewise probably true that immi- 
gration to America from Europe during 
the latter part of this migratory period has 
not led to a greater permanent population 
in our own country. If immigration had 
been shut off a century ago, our population 
would probably be as great today as it is 
under the present circumstances. Had im- 
migrants from abroad not come in during 
the nineteenth century, the rate of in- 
crease of those already here might have 
been greater. The continuation of migra- 
tion from Europe to America—of that mi- 
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gration which began when the first col- 
onists reached our shores and which is to- 
day being halted—has, however, deter- 
mined the character of our population. 
The fact that the migration has continued 
until a few years ago has made a difference 
in our national stock. It has affected the 
makeup of our population, even though the 
comparatively recent floods of incoming 
foreigners may not have affected greatly 
our total numbers. 


We have said that the great period of 
modern migration, the first chapter of 
which history classes are now studying, is 


coming to a close. We 
Recent have said that it lasted 
Immigration through but about two dec- 

ades of the twentieth cen- 
Changes 


tury. What do we mean 
by that statement? What 
is the evidence that the era is closing? 
During the last few years there has been 
a marked change in the attitude of na- 
tions, and especially the United States, to- 
ward immigration. A temporary act prac- 
tically stopping immigration was enacted in 
1921, and was made a permanent part of 
our immigration policy in 1924. The 
number of immigrants who may come to 
the United States in a given year is now 
limited to 150,000, and each nation is re- 
stricted as to the number of its nationals 
who may enter the United States during a 
year. The law operates so as to keep the 
total number of immigrants well below 
150,000 a year. Secretary of Labor Doak 
issued a statement the other day giving the 
information that during the year ending 
June 30, 1932, 35,576 immigrants came 
into the country and that during the same 
time 103,295 aliens departed from our 
shores. Immigration to the United States 
has therefore practically ceased. 

It is still possible for Europeans to mi- 
grate to certain parts of the world—to 
Canada, to Australia, to South Africa, and 
other regions—but for one reason or an- 
other migration to those parts of the world 
does not seem desirable to Europeans, and 
no population movements of considerable 
consequence are now taking place. 
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German emigrants embarking on a Hamburg steamer for New York. 
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Along with the check to migration has 
come another development of mighty sig- 
nificance. The growth of population is also 
being checked. Not only 


Population has the incoming of for- 
hin eigners to the United States 
Checked been stopped, but the 


natural growth of popula- 
tion among the people al- 
ready here has been checked. Families are 
smaller than they formerly were. The re- 
sult is that our population is coming to a 
standstill. Careful students of the sub- 
ject estimate that our population will be 
stationary after it reaches about 150,000,- 
000, which will probably be in another 
generation. A similar halt to population 
growth is to be noted in Europe. This 
check to population constitutes one of the 
most important developments in human 
history. It will, perhaps, have a greater 
effect upon the nature of future civilization 
than any of the policies initiated by states- 
men or diplomats. 


Our growth in population has not, as we 
have said, been wholly dependent upon im- 
migration, but the two have gone along to- 
gether. Our entire national history has 
fallen within a period of migration and 
of rapid population growth. The nature of 
our population has been constantly chang- 
ing through the admixture of new elements 
and our numbers have been swiftly ex- 
panding. Our nation has exhibited char- 
acteristics of a changing, restless people, 
and our society has been dynamic. Since 
population has been expanding, progress 
has been practically automatic. Land 
values have increased, for growing popula- 
tion has constantly increased the demand. 
The number of consumers has increased, 
and this has stimulated the demand for 
goods. Growing populations and growing 
industries have found outlets in a western 
frontier which recently has vanished. And 
we come now apparently to a changed situ- 
ation. André Siegfried, the French critic, 
speaks of the significance of this new 
epoch of American life in his “America 
Comes of Age”: 


America no longer desires great masses, 
which she regards as a menace to her standard 
of living. Her confidence in the output of the 
individual has convinced her that she no 
longer needs the immense battal- 
ions of labour who helped in the 
past to people her territory, build 
up her industries, and create her na- 
tional market. Instead of the pos- 
sible advantages of a large popula- 
tion as in Europe or China she pre- 
fers a low human density with a 
high standard of living and, there- 
fore, deliberately shuts herself off 
from the rest of the world. This 
is a most important decision and it 
will necessitate not only the skillful 
organization of production, but also 
in the end a definite military policy. 
History shows that sooner or later 
rich and sparsely populated territory 
must be defended. American public 
opinion is not blind to these dangers 
but it has made its choice; and in 
spite of the objections of the em- 
ployers, the restriction of immigra- 
tion is so much in harmony with the 
wishes of the people that there is 
very little chance of its being seri- 
ously modified. 


What the future, under the 
changed conditions, will be, we 
cannot know. Reflections on this 
point may be reserved for later 
discussions. This week we wish 
chiefly to emphasize the fact that 
the age of discovery and explora- 
tion, which our students are now 
studying, is not an isolated epi- 
sode of history, but that it is a 
link in a chain of events and that 
this chain reaches to our own day. 
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WHICH OF THESE MEN IS TO WIN THE FIGHT FOR THE CONTROL OF GERMANY? 
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POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN GERMANY CRITICAL 


(Concluded from page 1) 
presence and power of the Communists, 
but are not willing to follow them. 

It is from the first three avenues that 
Germany must make her choice. Shall it 
be von Papen and von Schleicher, shall it 
be Hitler or shall it be Briining? The an- 
swer, it seems, cannot long be delayed. At 
present, the principal parliamentary body, 
the Reichstag, is in the midst of a critical 
session. It is faced with a situation, com- 
plicated, uncertain, which may be traced 
back to that day in July, 1919, when a 
great assembly at Weimar founded the 
German republic and gave birth to the 
German constitution. 





SINCE THE WAR 


The termination of the World War, it 
will be remembered, brought with it the 
complete collapse of the German mon- 
archy, which for many years had been con- 
sidered the strongest and most efficient 
government in the world. But an unsuc- 
cessful war caused it to crumble like a 
house of cards. The people, accustomed 
to iron rule, were left to work out a new 
system of government. 

A provisional government was estab- 
lished and a constitutional assembly con- 
voked. After much deliberation that body 
drafted and proclaimed a democratic con- 
stitution. General elections for the Reich- 
stag were held in 1920 and the German 
people took up their lives under a repub- 
lican form of government. 

But from the beginning, difficulties set 
in. The electoral system made it possible 
for many parties to be represented in the 
Reichstag. The result was that no single 
party could obtain control. The cabinet, to 
remain in power, had to receive the sup- 
port of more than one party. Govern- 
ment by compromise was necessary. 

The government functioned in this way 
until 1930. The largest single party was 
the Social Democratic Party, largely rep- 
resentative of industrial workers. Then, 
there was the Center, or Catholic, Party 
which drew its main support from south- 
ern Germany which is mostly Catholic. 
And there was a Nationalist Party which 
sought a return to monarchy. In addition, 
there was a Communist Party, a People’s 
Party, representing in the main business 
interests, and a Democratic Party. There 
were about thirteen parties in all, each dif- 
fering from the other in moderate, con- 
servative or radical tendencies. 

Usually the government functioned 
through the support of moderate parties 
like the Social Democrats and Center. It 
was the Catholic Center Party which pro- 
duced Heinrich Briining. He was made 
chancellor in March, 1930. 


THE CRISIS NEARS 


Shortly after Dr. Briining became head 
of the German cabinet, trouble visited 
the nation. The economic hardships which 
befell the country in 1930 and 1931 are 
now a well-known story. It was only nat- 


ural that such difficulties—which had been 
accumulating since the war—should pro- 
duce general discontent and dissatisfaction 
with the government. It was not long be- 
fore Dr. Briining discovered that he could 
not be sure of the constant support of the 
Reichstag. He began to lean for his power 
upon the president who, under the terms 
of the constitution, may issue decrees for 
the safeguarding of the republic in the 
event of emergency. Germany began to 
be ruled by a long series of these presi- 
dential decrees. 

At first Chancellor Briining had the com- 
plete support of President von Hindenburg 
who readily signed the necessary decrees. 
But as time went on, the political situa- 
tion became more and more acute. Dis- 
satisfaction over the policies of the chan- 
cellor became so pronounced that at the 
end of May, 1932, President von Hinden- 
burg came to the conclusion that a change 
was necessary. Accordingly he requested 
and received the resignation of Herr Briin- 
ing. 

HITLER 

This situation had arisen out of forces 
which had been at work for many years. 
Since the close of the war, the German 
people have felt that they have been op- 
pressed by the victors, that the treaty of 
peace was unjust and that the payment 
demanded for damage done was too great. 
Such a feeling of oppression and injus- 
tice gave rise to a party which used as 
its battle cry the liberation of Germany 
from the yoke imposed from abroad. This 
National Socialist Party, organized in 
1919, attempted under Adolf Hitler to 
seize power in 1923, and has continued 
its agitation ever since. At first it consti- 
tuted only a minor element in the Reich- 
stag, but in the elections of 1930, it ac- 
quired the surprising number of 107 
seats. Hitler became a vital force in the 
national politics of Germany. 

Hitler vigorously opposed the policies 
of Chancellor Briining and attempted to 
wrest the presidency from von Hinden- 
burg in the two elections held last spring. 
These elections revealed that he had the 
support of some thirteen million Germans. 
His followers were well organized and con- 
tinued to demand that he be made chan- 
cellor. The situation became so intense 
that the president took decisive action. 


VON PAPEN 


But von Hindenburg did not turn to 
Hitler once he had discarded Chancellor 
Briining. Rather, he formed his cabinet 
from the aristocracy and the military, 
those who would bring Germany back to 
monarchy, or, if that were impossible, to 
military dictatorship. The president chose 
Franz von Papen, who had been attached 
to the German embassy in the United 
States during the early part of the war. 
But the real power behind the chancellor 
and, many think, the power behind von 
Hindenburg himself, is General Kurt von 
Schleicher, an army man who apparently 
has been active behind the scenes for a 
number of years. It is often said that if 


Germany is to have a military dictator, it 





will be in the person of General von 
Schleicher. 

The president declared that this cabinet 
was to be temporary pending new Reich- 
stag elections. That body was dissolved 
and elections were held July 31. As was 
expected, the Hitlerites made important 
gains and increased their representation 
from 107 to 230. But they do not have 
a majority, having won the support of 
only 37 per cent of the German people. 
They cannot claim full control over the 
government in their own right, and are 
faced with the necessity of forming a 
coalition with some other party. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


But since the elections von Papen and 
von Scheicher have made it evident that 
they are unwilling to surrender their 
power. Apparently they intend to remain 
at the helm for four years or more. It 
is evident that they hope to lead Germany 
back to something like her pre-war status. 
They have announced their determination 
to press certain changes in the constitution 
which would make it far less democratic 
than it is. 

Until now this military group has had 
the support of von Hindenburg. He has 
refused to make Adolf Hitler chancellor 
according to the latter’s persistent de- 
mands. He has made no changes in the 
cabinet and it appears that he hopes it 
will continue in power. 

The tangle of politics has led to a seri- 
ous outbreak of disturbances throughout 
Germany. Last week, Hitler and von 
Papen clashed bitterly over the killing of 
a Communist by five National Socialists. 
Some time before the government had an- 
nounced that severe penalties would be im- 
posed upon any Germans who committed 
acts of violence. Shortly after the decree 
was published a Communist was murdered 
in Beuthen, Silesia, the act resulting in 
the condemning to death of five followers 
of Hitler. 

DANGERS 


The Nazi chief was quick to come to 
their defense. He demanded that the 
prisoners be pardoned and freed, or vio- 
lence would be the consequence. He made 
their liberty the cause of the National 
Socialist Party. However, the govern- 
ment showed no signs of yielding. It de- 
clared that it would not listen to threats 
and that the decrees must be applied 
against all violators. Thus was a new 
crisis created—a crisis which gave hourly 
promise of grave consequences. 

This is the situation which confronts 
the Reichstag. The von Papen cabinet 
has adopted a defiant attitude. Hitler has 
threatened violence. The two are locked 
in a struggle for supremacy. Prior to the 
convening of the Reichstag it was thought 
that Hitler would join forces with the 
Center Party, despite his enmity for 
Briining, in an effort to force von Papen 
from office. Whether the chancellor can 
be forced out is the burning question. 
Will he prove stronger than the Reich- 
stag, or will that body overcome him? Is 
it to be von Papen with von Schleicher, or 





Hitler, or, will power eventually return to 
Briining? 
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THE HERE AND NOW 


BY CHARLES A, BEARD 





(Concluded from page 1, column 3) 

Only by bridging the gap between the 
past and the coming future can education 
most effectively prepare our boys and girls 
for the here and now—for the period in 
which they are to spend their adult years. 
A growing recognition of this fact accounts 
for the present emphasis on the use of cur- 
rent materials in the classroom. Every- 
where throughout the country our best 
schools are supplementing books by con- 
stant reference to the records and doings 
of contemporary life. Thus history, as 
Professor James Harvey Robinson once 
remarked, is made to emerge into the liv- 
ing present. 

The problem of collecting, digesting, or- 
ganizing, and teaching this fugitive liter- 
ature is not yet solved, perhaps never will 
be to the satisfaction of the wisest teach- 
ers. It is being studied, however, and sys- 
tematic efforts are being made to supply 
current materials in forms that are ad- 
vantageous for classroom use. The issue 
is worthy of our most competent minds in 
the educational world. No one has a 
monopoly over it. Even pupils themselves, 
in using contemporary sources, will help 
to teach their teachers with respect to the 
best methods of collecting, sorting, and 
studying current news. Yet, we may con- 
fidently look forward to the time when 
every good school library will have a fine 
collection of raw materials for the study of 
contemporary life, and teachers will look 
upon the present as deserving the same 
scientific and industrious treatment as the 
past recorded in big books with heavy 
binding. 

Surely the troublous age through which 
we are now passing forces this issue upon 
us with an inescapable drive. The news- 
papers of every day report grave transac- 
tions in the affairs of the world—affairs so 
fateful for our own country, and the el- 
ders are well-nigh baffled by a disastrous 
business panic. Thus it becomes painfully 
evident that the children now in the 
schools will confront new questions of life, 
labor, and citizenship in the years ahead. 
Since that is true beyond all doubt, this is 
the hour in which to direct our most pen- 
etrating thought and most conscientious 
endeavor to the task of bridging the gap 
between the past and the future—by a 
full and discriminating use of current ma- 
terials in connection with history, civics, 
economics, and the arts. 
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PROHIBITION 


As the presidential campaign proceeds, THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will analyze the issues 
which develop, showing the positions of each 
party relative to the problems involved. 

Both parties declare for the submission 
of a new amendment to the United States 
Constitution—an amendment which would 
allow the people of the country, organized 
in state conventions called for that pur- 
pose, to determine whether national pro- 
hibition as it is at present, should be main- 
tained. The amendment which the Demo- 
crats promise to submit would repeal the 
eighteenth amendment outright, leaving the 
control of the liquor traffic to the states. 
The Republicans do not promise to sub- 
mit an amendment which would do away 
with national prohibition altogether. While 
their amendment would permit states to 
legalize the sale of liquor if they saw fit, 
it would provide safeguards against the 
legalization by the states of one form of 
the liquor traffic; namely the saloon sys- 
tem. 

The Republicans are not clear as to how 
they would prevent the return of the sa- 
loon. They might submit an amendment 
forbidding the sale of liquor in saloons, but 
allowing states to provide other means of 
sale. Or they might submit an amend- 
ment giving the states control of the liquor 
traffic subject to the right of Congress to 
prohibit saloons by national law. The 
Democrats also declare against the return 
of the saloon, but they think there should 
be no prohibition of it by the national 
Constitution or by national law. They 
think the decision should be left to the 
states, but they promise that Democrats, 
working in their own states, will oppose 
the restoration of the saloon. 

There is this further important differ- 
ence between the positions of the parties. 
The Republican platform promises to sub- 
mit the amendment we have described, so 
that conventions of the states may decide 
whether or not there should be a change 
in our prohibition policy. Should the 
states ratify this amendment, putting the 
change into effect? The Republican Party 
is not committed on this point. It does 
not take a position either for or against a 
change in our prohibition policy. The 
platform merely declares that the people 
of the states shall have an opportunity to 
decide. President Hoover has declared 
that he thinks the change should be made; 
that the amendment, when submitted, 
should be ratified. His running mate, 
Vice-President Curtis, has declared that, 
while favoring the submission of the 
amendment, he will oppose its ratification. 
The two leaders of the party are therefore 
divided as to the desirability of an amend- 
ment giving the states the right to legalize 


the liquor traffic, yet both stand on the 
platform. 

The Democratic platform declares that 
an amendment repealing the eighteenth 
amendment should not only be submitted, 
but that it should be ratified. They pledge 
Democrats to work for outright repeal and 
then to oppose the return of the saloon 
within their own states. Both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Garner support this declara- 
tion. 

So much for the constitutional issue. 
But what is to be done during the time 
which must elapse before the national 
Constitution can be amended, if it is ever 
amended? The Democrats declare for the 
immediate amendment of the [(Volstead 
Act, which is not a part of the Constitu- 
tion, but merely a law of Congress sub- 
ject to change by that body at any time. 
This law forbids the manufacture or sale 
of any liquor containing more than one 
half of one per cent of alcohol. Light 
wines and beer, as well as hard liquors, are 
thus prohibited. The Democrats say that 
the permissible alcoholic content could be 
raised without making the liquor intoxi- 
cating and thus violating the Constitution. 
They promise to change the law immedi- 
ately so as to permit a higher content and 
thus to restore light wines and beer. The 
Republicans are silent on this matter. 





CONSTRUCTIVE RELIEF 





The most urgent local problem in prac- 
tically every community in the country is 
the care of the unemployed. In many 
places a systematic plan is lacking. Those 
who are so unfortunate as to be without 
work are given such assistance as the com- 
munity can give, but the relief takes the 
form of simple charity. 

A number of communities, however, 
have adopted far-seeing plans. Twenty 
communities in New York are using their 
relief money not as simple charity, but as 
a fund to put people to work. The unem- 
ployed are given jobs cleaning streets, 
parks and other public properties, and in 
general carrying on work of beautification. 
In many places the unemployed are or- 
ganized into groups and are given vacant 
ground to work. They undertake garden- 
ing aS a means of producing supplies for 
their support. The difficulty of this plan 
is that it is slow in operation and does not 
furnish much hope for the coming winter. 

On the Pacific Coast constructive meas- 
ures are being taken. In Seattle and Ta- 
coma, unemployment leagues have been 
formed. One feature of this plan is the 
exchange of services by those who are not 
in a position to pay money for work which 
they wish to have done; a physician, for 
example, may render service without 
money payment to an unemployed carpen- 
ter, the carpenter paying him by doing 
work along his own line which the physi- 
cian may require. 


Educator Believes Schools Should 
Have Advice of Economic Experts 


Has our society become so complex that 
our fundamental problems can no longer 
be understood even by the well-educated 
person unless he is a specialist, devoting 
much time to their study? Are we, even 
though intelligent and well intentioned, 
likely to be led astray in our thinking on 
these problems by selfish interests with 
axes to grind? Should we therefore set 
up machinery 


itself with statements regarding large and 
continuing probiems. The object should be 
to establish the great national objectives 
for which we should strive. In the early 
days of the republic our ideals of democ- 
racy and equality captured the loyalty of 
the people, and in the pursuit of these 
ideals a national esprit de corps was built 
up. Now society is complex. There is 
confusion as to 





whereby _lead- 
ing experts in 
the field of so- 
cial science 
may be brought 
together into a 
congress so that 
they may set 
forth facts re- 
garding our 
great prob- 
lems? Should 
the schools 
and other edu- 
cational _ insti- 
tutions teach 
the people to 
give ear to 
these experts 
who have no 
axes to grind? 
Should educa- 
tors teach the 
social and eco- 
nomic _princi- 








national objec- 
tives. National 
ideals are 
agreed upon, 
and loyalty is 
weakened. 
With respect 
to many great 
national prob- 
lems, social 
scientists are in 
agreement. The 


not 


people should 
know their 
united judg- 


ment on these 
points, so the 
argument goes. 
On other sub- 
jects they do 
not agree, just 
as the doctors 
do not agree on 
certain ques- 
tions. In such 








ples set forth 


cases the peo- 
ple should be 
taught that 








by this body DR. FRED J. KELLY 
of specialists, Advocates a congress of economic and social experts. 
just as they 


now teach the principles of health and san- 
itation upon which medical scientists 
agree? 

Dr. Fred J. Kelly, chief of the Division 
of Colleges and Professional Schools of 
the United States Office of Education, 
answers these questions in the affirmative, 
and he is undertaking to mold public, and 
particularly educational, sentiment in favor 
of the idea which the questions suggest. 
Dr. Kelly’s opinions command respect, for 
he is one of the influential educators of the 
country. He had been a professor of ed- 
ucation, the dean of a school of education 
and a state university president before as- 
suming his present position. A year ago 
the National Education Association made 
him chairman of a committee on “social- 
economic goals of America.” His service 
on that committee naturally.gave form to 
his thinking about national goals and 
means whereby they might be realized. His 
conclusion is that we should call upon an 
organized body of social scientists to ad- 
vise as to programs of action which would 
make for a better America, and that we 
should teach these programs in the schools. 

Dr. Kelly does not 











WORE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Jobless men are being put to work cutting weeds-and cleaning. property in New York. 


© Ewing Galloway 


specify in detail how 
this body of specialists 
should be selected. He 
thinks a plan could be 
worked out. Existing so- 
cieties of social scientists 
should be consulted. 
Perhaps the congress 
should be made up of 
representatives from 
such organizations as 
The American Economic 
Association, The Na- 
tional Education As- 
sociation, The Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, 
and other such bodies. 
Each delegate should be 
chosen for a term of 
years, so that the com- 
position of the organiza- 
tion would change. 
This body should not, 
in the opinion of Dr. 
Kelly, undertake to pass 
judgment upon all sorts 
of petty or passing po- 
litical or economic is- 
sues. It should concern 








the subject is 
a controversial one, even in scientific cir- 
cles. But in any case, educators should 
be able to point to a body of distinguished 
social scientists as a source of disinterested 
and competent judgment respecting major 
social and economic problems. ‘“Educa- 
tion,” says Dr. Kelly, “should teach us the 
place of expert knowledge or opinion.” 





BACK TO THE FARM 


During the years from 1920 to 1929, 
when many industries were enjoying pros- 
perity, the farmers were suffering from a 
severe depression. It is natural that under 
such circumstances people should have 
moved from the farms to the cities, and 
there was in fact a rapid turning of popula- 
tion to the urban centers. That was one 
of the significant developments in Ameri- 
can life during the period of the twenties. 

Now the movement is turning the other 
way. Perhaps it is temporary, but it is 
none the less unmistakable. The farmers 
have not become prosperous. In fact, 
they are worse off than before. But ad- 
versity has likewise overtaken the people 
of the cities and they are going back to 
the farm with the hope, apparently, that 
they can at least raise something which 
they may eat, even though they are not 
able to get hold of money. At any rate, the 
excess of the movement from the city to 
the country over the movement from the 
country to the city from April 1, 1929, to 
April 1, 1930, was 372,000. The move- 
ment has continued since that time. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT 


An experiment of the simple life is 
being conducted in Texas. The town of 
Kristenstad has been established and is 
being developed by a group of settlers who 
plan to break away, so far as possible, 
from complete dependence upon a com- 
plex and far-flung economic world. “It is 
a town less than five years old, composed 
of thirty families, all owners of homes and 
farms,” says the New York Times. ‘They 
are all imbued with the same idea—to 
build slowly and steadily a community of 
independent farmer-industrialists, to use 
the natural resources of their town site, to 
market their products in nearby cities sim- 
ply and economically, and, above all, to 
keep the character of community free from 
sensationalism, instability and any symp- 
toms of ‘boom’ growth.” 
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Practical Problems of Current History Instruction 


REALIZE very 

well that current 
history presents a 
problem to busy social 
science teachers. The 
subject cannot be neg- 
lected, especially in a time such as the present. The 
fact is brought home to every student these days that 
the happiness of himself and his family depends very 
heavily upon the course of public affairs in the nation 
and the world. Now, as perhaps never before, there 
is a common recognition of the relation between civic 
efficiency and the well being of individuals. This is the 
time, then, to strike telling blows in the training of 
citizens. This time of crisis, this time of great events, 
is a time for stressing the study of current develop- 
ments and problems. But how can these studies best 
be carried on in a classroom which has other duties 
imposed by the demands of an overworked curricu- 
lum? This is a question which besets every conscien- 
tious teacher. Scarcely a day goes by without bringing 
to my desk the question from some social science in- 
structor: “Can you give practical suggestions for the 
effective teaching of current history?” 


Weekly Letter to Teachers 


It is with the purpose of meeting that demand that 
I am making certain suggestions which seem to me to 
be practical for the consideration of those of you who 
are planning to use THE AMERICAN OBSERVER as the 
basis of your classroom work. I am making a few 
points relative to the most effective use of that paper. 
What I have to say this week is of the most prelimi- 
nary nature. i shall follow these remarks up with 
letters which you will receive from me week by week 
during the school year. In these letters to teachers I 
suggest plans for dealing with the material presented 
each week. Oftentimes it happens that there are par- 
ticular points which may well be stressed in connec- 
tion with one or the other of our main articles, or 
with some other department of the paper. The letter 
is used further as a means of suggesting new books in 
the social science field and of analyzing texts and 
work books. I shall ask you to let me know of meth- 
ods which you may be finding effective, of exper- 
iments you may be carrying on, not only with current 
events, but with the rest of the history or social 
science work. I will pass these ideas on in my letters 
so that these letters may serve as a sort of clearing 
house for all of us. In this way we may bring about 
a genuine codperation among the several thousand 
teachers using the Civic Education Service publica- 
tions. We may have, then, a real codperative effort in 
the direction of more effective civic education. 


The Story of the Week 


If you will turn now to this week’s issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, I will make certain observations 
as to the way it may be used. On page four you will 
find a review of the week. Each week this page will 
contain a story of the significant developments of the 
week. These are not notes on a hodgepodge of events. 
It is the intention that this page shall be read by all 
the students of the class, because any one reading this 
one page will have a general picture of the week and 
of the important happenings and developments which 
it brings forth. 


The Analytical Articles 


You may give your attention next to the two main 
articles, which begin on page one. These main arti- 
cles take up important problems—problems or devel- 
opments of timely interest—and analyze them, with 
due attention to historical and economic backgrounds. 
As a usual thing there will be one article on a domestic 
event, issue or problem, and one on a foreign or inter- 
national development. It is the intention that these 
main articles may serve as the basis for extended 
studies, but care is taken that the problems be pre- 
sented simply and interestingly so as to command the 
understanding attention of all students. Unsolved 
issues incident to the problems are uncovered, and 
when this can appropriately be done, references for 
further reading are appended at the end. In the 


Suggestions to teachers who use THEAMERICAN OBSERVER 
as a basis for their classroom current events work. 


By Walter E. Myer 


ordinary class, there will be a considerable number 
of students who should not be called upon to do the 
outside reading. The poorer students will have their 
hands full taking care of the material presented in the 
articles themselves. But it is important that the 
better students—the potential leaders—shall be given 
the opportunity of carrying their studies further, and 
we furnish the references to assist in the direction of 
their activities. 


International Correspondence 


On page three you will find excerpts from foreign 
letters. Members of our staff are in correspondence 
with about a hundred men and women in twenty dif- 
ferent countries. These foreigners represent various 
occupations and interests. They write of international 
problems and of conditions in their own countries. 
We reprint excerpts from these letters each week. 
These quotations from foreign letters should prove 
entertaining, and should increase the interest of 
readers in foreign peoples and problems. 

This is only a part of our international correspond- 
ence plan. I am asking that you help us to make our 
plan effective by encouraging the students in your 
classes to write to young people of their age in foreign 
countries. We will supply you with names of boys 
and girls of high school age in many different coun- 
tries. These young people can all write English. We 
hope that a number of students in each of your classes 
will take advantage of this opportunity and will cor- 
respond with one or more foreigners. 

We put this pian into effect last year. As a result 
of it we estimate that 25,000 American high school 
boys and girls are writing to young people in foreign 
countries. It seems to me that the importance of this 
can scarcely be overestimated. The following out of 
the plan leads to several results. In the first place 
it enlarges the interests of those who engage in it. 
It gives them a concern for foreign peoples and prob- 
lems. A boy or a girl who is writing to correspond- 
ents in other countries will, after a while, find himself 
or herself wishing to read more about those countries. 
We make this easy by publishing in our papers, or by 
sending to you, lists of good descriptive books on the 
various countries. Your student engaging in foreign 
correspondence will also find himself studying Amer- 
ican conditions more intently. He will have his at‘ 
tention called to things about his own country which 
he had not thought of before. He will wish to be 
better informed in order that he can answer questions 
which have been raised. Furthermore, interest in 
history and in international problems will be fur- 
thered. These studies will be vitalized through this 
personal contact with people who live in the different 
nations of the world. 


I do not advise that you undertake this work of 
international correspondence immediately. You are 
busy now with the organization of your classes. It 
would be better that you should not be bothered with 
problems of this kind for two or three weeks. As 
soon as you are ready, we will send you the names 
of the foreign students. I am myself very enthusiastic 
about this idea, and I am anxious to have your full 
cooperation. I shall speak in more detail of the plan 
and of how you may carry it out in one of my later 
letters to you. 


For Further Reading 


Page five of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is devoted 
to the encouragement of reading. We call attention 
to the most stimulating ideas we can find of editors 
and authors. We discuss new books, especially books 
which should appeal to the interests of high school 
students, and books which will convey authoritative 
information in fields which they are studying. We 
hope that this page may ccntribute to the cultural 


education of our read- 
ers. You may use it 
with effect, I think, to 
assist your students so 
to widen the realm of 
their interests that 
they may be better prepared for the use of their 
leisure time. 


The Correlation Work 


Page six is to a considerable extent your own page. 
I hope that it may be useful to students, too, but I 
have an idea that its chief contribution will be to 
teachers. If you are a teacher of American history, 
you and your students as well may follow this page 
with good effect. We try here to correlate the studies 
which are made in the American history classes with 
problems of the present day. We take up a develop- 
ment which we think that most classes in American 
history will be studying on that particular week, and 
we correlate that development with present-day as- 
pects of the same essential problem which it repre- 
sents. 

If you are not a teacher of American history, you 
may still use the material on this page as an illustra- 
tion of a method of history teaching. It seems to me 
very important that we see historical events in per- 
spective—that we see them as links in a chain of 
events. An event of the past is significant if it has a 
bearing upon subsequent events, and it is our effort 
through this page to trace the connection between 
past and present, lending vividness to a study of the 
past and placing contemporary events against the 
historical background. 

For Interest and Inspiration 


Page eight is not closely standardized. We have 
several objects in view in selecting material for it. 
We intend to carry quite a little biographical mate- 
rial, emphasizing the careers of men and women 
whose achievements do not lie necessarily in the 
realms of wealth or power, and calling attention to 
constructive enterprises which are being carried on. 
This page, as well as pages three, four and five, does 
not ordinarily call for the classroom attention which 
an examination of the main articles requires. Page 
six could probably best be handled in connection with 
the regular text work, rather than with the current 
events discussions. 

Standardizing and Testing 

A frequently voiced criticism of current history 
study is that it is unsystematic and unstandardized. 
It is true that in times past the current events period 
was often little more than a play hour, but we are get- 
ting away from that state of things. You can stand- 
ardize your current history work as definitely as you 
can the other social science material. You can main- 
tain your levels of scholarship. One help toward that 
end is the giving of a test occasionally. Once a 
month you will find a test covering the four preceding 
issues in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. ‘The questions 
will be of such a nature that they will require exact 
answers. They can be given and graded quickly, and 
the results can be taken into account in the making 
up of the final grades. By use of this plan you can be 
assured that your students will give the current his- 
tory work as full attention as they devote to other 
branches of their studies. 

Looking Forward 

In later letters I shall discuss plans for the encour- 
agement of more extensive reading on the problems 
which we present. I shall outline the plans for the 
study and analysis of such magazines and periodicals 
as are likely to be in the school libraries. I shall 
suggest means by which students may be brought to 
participate in civic affairs, and particularly in the 
molding of opinion. I have in mind several specific 
studies in public opinion which may be made. But 
all these things may come in due time. You are 
too busy with the work of organization to direct such 
activities just now anyway. In conclusion, may I 
express the hope that each of you may be at the be- 
ginning of a very successful school year—a year that 
may contribute quite definitely to civic education in 
your school. 
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Fs MAIN. EVENTS OF THE SUMMER MONTHS 











CONGRESS 


June 4. The House passed the tax bill. 

June 6. The $1,118,500,000 tax bill was passed by the 
Senate and signed by the president. 

June 7. The House passed the $2,290,000,000 relief bill pre- 
pared by Speaker Garner. 

June 8. The Senate passed the economy bill, one of the 
principal features of which provided for a payless furlough 
to government employees. 

June 10. The Senate passed a $300,000,000 unemployment 
relief bill, the funds to be loaned to states through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

June 15. The House passed the bonus bill by a vote 
209 to 176. 

June 17. In spite of the presence of some 10,C00 veterans, 
the Senate voted, 62 to 18, against payment of the bonus. 
The House passed a resolution calling for the convocation 
of a world economic conference. 

June 20. The long deadlock over the economy bill was 
virtually broken as the House accepted the Hoover furlough 
plan previously adopted by the Senate. 

June 23. The Senate passed the $2,300,000,000 relief bill 
drafted by Democratic leaders. 

June 28. The Senate accepted the economy bill in its final 
form and sent the measure to the president. 

July 1. A compromise relief bill was drafted by a joint 
Senate and House committee. 

July 5. President Hoover called a special conference of 
congressional leaders in an effort to prevent the enactment of 
the relief bill which was unacceptable to him. 

July 6. President Hoover and Speaker Garner clashed over 
the relief bill. The president objected to the section of the 
bill which would have permitted the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans to individuals. President Hoover 
requested Congress to appropriate $100,000 to send the “bonus 
army” home. 

July 7. The House passed the relief bill. 

July 9. The Senate passed the relief bill. 

July 11. President Hoover vetoed the relief bill. 

July 12. A new relief bill, acceptable to the president, was 
passed by the Senate. 

July 13. Senator Glass introduced a resolution in the Senate 
calling for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

July 16. Congress adjourned after passing the relief bill 
and the home loan bank bill. The Glass prohibition resolu- 
tion was left as “unfinished business.” 

July 21. President Hoover signed the relief bill. 

July 22. President Hoover signed the home loan bank bill. 


NATIONAL POLITICS 


June 6. Charles G. Dawes resigned as president of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

June 11. Republican leaders gathered at Chicago began a 
drive to pledge the party to repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. A move to prevent the renomination of Charles Curtis 
gained considerable impetus. 

June 14. The Republican National Convention opened at 
Chicago. 

June 15. The Resolutions Committee of the Republican 
convention was unable to agree upon a prohibition plank as 
a result of which the fight was carried to the floor of the 
convention. Senator Hiram Bingham and Nicholas Murray 
Butler led the fight for repeal but were defeated by the ad- 
ministration forces. 

June 16. Herbert Hoover and Charles Curtis were renom- 
inated to head the Republican ticket. 

June 22. Heads of the Democratic Party began to gather 
in Chicago for their convention. 

June 27. The Democratic convention opened. 

June 28. Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana was elected 
permanent chairman of the convention. 

June 29. The prohibition issue was carried to the floor of 
the Democratic convention as the Resolutions Committee 
failed to agree on a plank. A “wet” plank, favoring repeal, 
was adopted. 

July 1. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was selected on the 
fourth ballot as the Democratic nominee for the presidency. 

July 2. John Nance Garner was chosen as the vice-presi- 
dential nominee. 

July 11. Secretary Mills opened the Republican campaign 
at Boston. 

July 15. President Hoover and his cabinet voluntarily ac- 
cepted a reduction in their salaries. 

July 26. Atlee Pomerene, former senator from Ohio, was 
named chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

July 30. In the first address of the campaign, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt urged a reduction in the American tariff in order 
to permit European countries to pay their debts. 

August 1. President Hoover discussed means of extending 
the five-day week in industry as an unemployment relief 
measure. 

August 3. Robert P. Lamont resigned as secretary of com- 
merce. Roy D. Chapin was named as his successor. 

August 11. President Hoover delivered his acceptance speech 
in which he recognized the need for a change in the prohibi- 
tion laws. 

August 14. Governor Roosevelt and Speaker Garner con- 
ferred in Albany on plans for the campaign. President Hoover 
called a national trade conference for August 26. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
June 3. Twenty New York banks formed a pool for the 


purpose of purchasing bonds and strengthening the bond 
market. 


June 6. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., formerly an ardent pro- 
hibitionist, recommended that the eighteenth amendment be 
repealed. 

June 7. An army of 7,000 ex-soldiers paraded in Wash- 
ington in an effort to secure action on bonus legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. 

June 8. Washington authorities requested the “bonus army” 
to leave the city. 

June 9. State governors were requested to stop the march 
of veterans to the capital. 

July 16. The “bonus army” paraded in front of the Capitol 
as members of Congress prepared to adjourn without passing 
the bonus bill. 

July 18. Thirteen New York policemen were held in con- 
nection with the death of Hyman Stark, alleged victim of 
“third degree” practices. 

July 21. The Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the consolidation of eastern railroads into four main trunk 
lines, the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral and Chesapeake and Ohio-Nickel Plate. 

July 25. A generally more optimistic spirit began to pre- 
vail in business and financial circles as stock prices increased 
considerably. Sections of the “bonus army” clashed with 
the police in Washington. 

July 26. After conferring with members of his administra- 
tion, President Hoover decided to request the veterans to 
evacuate government properties. The National Economy 
League was organized for the purpose of working for reduc- 
tions in governmental expenditures. 

July 28. The “bonus army” was driven from Washington 
by federal troops called out by the president. 

August 4. Eugene Meyer, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and former chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, conferred with bankers and industrialists 
on plans for turning the wheat and cotton held by the Farm 
Board over to privately organized groups. 

August 6. Governor Roosevelt summoned Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York City to appear before him on August 
11 to answer charges of misconduct in office. 

August 11. The Walker case opened at Albany. 

August 16. A strike among the farmers of the Middle West 
assumed serious proportions in Iowa as efforts were made to 
prevent the entry of farm produce to the markets. 

August 18. New York banks organized the Commodities 
Finance Corporation with a capital of $50,000,000 for the 
purpose of facilitating the marketing of agricultural products. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


June 2. The premier of Japan, Makoto Saito, declared 
that there was no danger of war between his country and 
Soviet Russia. The administration in Washington expressed 
its willingness to participate in a world trade conference pro- 
vided that reparations, tariffs and war debts be excluded from 
consideration. 

June 8. The government of France announced its intention 
of reducing armament expenditures by about ten per cent. 

June 9. The Gold Delegation of the League of Nations 
recommended that the gold standard be resumed throughout 
the world. 

June 11. Edouard Herriot and Ramsay MacDonald held a 
conference in Paris to prepare the way for the Lausanne 
Conference on reparations. 

June 16. The Lausanne Conference opened. 

June 17. The nations represented at Lausanne agreed to 
suspend all reparations and war debt payments during the 
course of the conference. 

June 19. Fifty-three business and financial leaders urged the 
government to enter the proposed world economic conference 
prepared to discuss debts and tariffs. 

June 21. Edouard Herriot and Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
French leaders, met Hugh S. Gibson and Norman H. Davis, 
American delegates to the disarmament conference, in secret 
in an attempt to work out a solution of the arms problem. 

June 22. President Hoover presented a disarmament pro- 
posal calling for a one-third reduction in world armaments. 

June 26. The French government objected to the Hoover 
disarmament proposal. 

July 3. At Lausanne, Chancellor von Papen insisted that 
the settlement of the reparations issue be final and not con- 
tingent upon action on war debts by the United States. 

July 4. The Italian delegation urged the complete cancella- 
tion of German reparations and intra-European war debts. 

July 6. Progress at Lausanne was blocked by the German 
demand that the war guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty be 
removed. 

July 7. A British disarmament proposal calling for a re- 
duction in the size of ships and guns was made public. 

July 8. The Lausanne conference reached an agreement 
whereby Germany’s future obligations were fixed at $714,000- 
000. 


July 9. An agreement between France, Britain, Belgium 
and Italy, subsequent to the reparations treaty, revealed that 
acceptance of the reparations settlement was contingent upon 
favorable action on debts by the United States. The admin- 
istration expressed its willingness to reconsider war debts in 
the light of the debtors’ capacity to pay, but remained op- 
posed to cancellation. This “gentlemen’s agreement” was 
vehemently denounced in the United States and Germany. 

July 11. The world bank urged nations to return to the 
gold standard as a means of improving trade conditions. 

July 13. The governments of France and Great Britain an- 
nounced that they had reached an accord whereby they agree 
to consult on all important problems affecting Europe. Other 
nations were invited to join. 


July 14. In a letter to Senator Borah, President Hoover 
denied that the American government had in any way partici- 
pated in the Lausanne negotiations and warned Europe 
against presenting a “united front” against us on the debt 
problem. 


July 15. The League of Nations prepared to call a world 
economic conference sometime in the fall. 


July 18; A treaty was signed between the United States 
and Canada providing for the development of the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes waterway project. 

July 19. A Japanese army was being sent to the province of 
Jehol in Manchuria as fighting between the Japanese and 
Chinese broke out in that section. 

July 21. The British Imperial Economic Conference opened 
at Ottawa. 

July 23. Canada, New Zealand and Australia requested 
Great Britain to place a curb on Russian products as a basis 
for preferential tariff agreements within the British Empire. 
The disarmament conference adjourned. Senator Borah 
recommended war debt cancellation. 

July 29. Relations between Paraguay and Bolivia became 
severely strained as hostilities broke out in the Gran Chaco. 

August 1. The government of Paraguay appealed to the 
League of Nations to take action against Bolivia for its ac- 
tivities in the Chaco. The Paraguayan president was author- 
ized to issue a mobilization order. 

August 3. Nineteen American nations, in a note to Bolivia 
and Paraguay, informed the disputants that they would not 
recognize any territorial acquisitions in the Chaco region 
won by force of arms. 

August 7. Kurt von Schleicher, German minister of de- 
fense, warned Europe that Germany would arm, unless the 
other nations took action to disarm. 

August 8. In an important address delivered before the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Secretary Stimson outlined 
American foreign policy in regard to international disputes 
such as the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

August 9. The Japanese government resented the Stimson 
speech. 


FOREIGN INTERNAL POLITICS 


June 1. Franz von Papen succeeded Heinrich Briining 
as chancellor of Germany. His cabinet was composed largely 
of military leaders and large landowners. 

June 2. The Indian Franchise Committee, after several 
months of study, recommended that 36,000,000 inhabitants of 
India be given the right to vote. 

June 3. Edouard Herriot became premier of France. 

June 4. The German Reichstag was dissolved by executive 
order. A revolution directed by Carlos Daliva and Marma- 
duque Grove succeeded in overthrowing the government of 
Chile and establishing a junta committed to the organization 
of a socialistic régime. 

June 6. A counter-revolutionary movement began in the 
south of Chile. July 31 was fixed as the date for the Reich- 
stag elections in Germany. 

June 7. The Herriot cabinet of France received the vote 
of confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 

June 8. The Irish Senate defeated Eamon de Valera’s bill 
abolishing the oath of allegiance tn the Rritish king. 

June 10. A conference held in London between Eamon de 
Valera and British officials failed to settle the Anglo-Irish 
disputes. 

June 12. Carlos Davila resigned as head of the new Chilean 
government because of disagreement within the ranks of the 
junta. 

June 17. Davila was restored to power. 

June 24. The absolute monarchy of Siam was overthrown, 

June 29. Great Britain announced its intention of collect- 
ing land payments from Ireland by means of tariffs imposed 
against Irish goods. 

July 10. Carlos Ibafiez, former president of Chile, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the Davila government. 
A revolution broke out in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

July 15. Eamon de Valera and Ramsay MacDonald con- 
ferred in London on the disputed land annuity payments, 
but failed to reach an agreement. 

July 17. Political disturbances in Germany resulted in sev- 
eral deaths. 

July 20. The state of Prussia was placed under control of 
the central government of Germany by an emergency decree. 
Berlin and the province of Brandenburg were declared under 
martial law because of the disturbances. A federal commis- 
sioner was appointed to administer the affairs of Prussia. 

June 23. The legality of Germany’s assuming control of 
Prussia was brought before the Supreme Court at Leipzig. 
Chancellor von Papen met the state government heads of 
Germany to explain the government’s action. 

July 25. The German government was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. 

July 31. Reichstag elections were held in Germany. The 
Hitlerites received about forty per cent of the votes. 

August 9. Germany adopted drastic measures to curb po- 
litical rioting. 

August 10. A revolution, led by royalist members of the 
army, broke out in Spain. 

August 11. The Spanish revolution was quelled. 

August 13. President von Hindenburg refused to grant dic- 
tatorial powers to Adolf Hitler. 


August 16. The British government announced a scheme of 
government for India whereby each religious group would be 


given a definite number of seats in the provincial legislative 
bodies. 
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